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CORRECTION 

Insert between second and third paragraphs of Health 
Workers Stage, Protests story in packet #720, page 8: 

Nurses, doctors, therapists and community mem- 
bers at Morrisania Hospital in the Bronx occupied 
the offices of the hospital's acting executive di: T 
sector f or two days in protest over cuts in their 
rehabilitative and home care program. 

At Maimonides Community Mental Health Center 
in Brooklyn, two city negotiators were held hostage 
for six hours in a spontaneous protest against dis- 
missal of a third of the mental health staff. Then 
two hundred employees and community supporters bar- 
ricaded themselves inside the 4-story health center 
building July 22. Local police refused to implement 
a court efcter to clear the building, and since then 
the hospital has conceded control ©f the center to 
the protesters. 


NOTES FROM THE COLLECTIVE 

The fighting in Angola has reached crisis 
proportions, and news direct from the country 
is hard to come by. We have included background 
in our article in this packet which we hope 
will clarify the political positions of the 
two clashing liberation groups. There is much 
more to write about Angola, and we are planning 
more comprehensive articles in the future. 

We also have photos from Mozambique, taken 
in the spring of 1975 by Robert F. Van Leirop, 
a black American filmmaker who has traveled 
extensively there. He made the film "A Lutta 
Continua" while staying with Frelmmo guerillas 
in the liberated zones of Mozambique in the early 
90' s, before the country won its struggle for 
independence. 

Next week we'll have a story on the San 
Quentin Six trial. Recently begun in California, 
the trial may uncover some of the facts surroun- 
ding George Jackson's death. 

In solidarity, 

LNS folks 



FIGHTING IS FIERCE' \JN ANGOLA, ;4S RADICAL MOVEMENT CONTROLS 

CAPITOL;; , : 

PORTUGUESE ; FIRE ON MPLA, TWENTY KILLED 
LIBERATION News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Fighting broke out between Portu- 
guese troops and members of the Popular Movement for the 
Liberation of Angola (MPLA) July 27 for the first time 
since the armed conflict between the Portuguese and An- 
golan revolutionaries ended soon after the fall of the 
Portuguese dictatorship in April of 1974. 

Portuguese troops opened fire on militants of the 
radical MPLA at their headquarters in Luanda, Angola’s 
capital, after they had come there to arrest the alleged 
murderers of one of their officers. The officer was 
killed, the Portuguese said, when a patrol was fired upon 
by MPLA troops the evening before. The Portuguese troops 
killed nearly twenty MPLA militants in the incident. 

Over 5,000 residents of Luanda turned out for the 
funeral of the MPLA militants . 

Agostinho Neto, president of MPLA, demanded that 
the Portuguese remove all their troops from Angola after 
the shootings. Because of the independence agreement, 
signed by Angola’ s three liberation movements and the 
Portuguese in January, Portugual is maintaining a force 
of 24,000 troops in Angola until formal independence 
is declared on November 11. 

In Lisbpn the information service of the Portuguese 
army announced that it would start censoring all infor- 
mation coming out of Angola on the political situation 
there. This is the first time since the fall of the 
dictatorship that out and out censorship has been insti- 
tuted by the Portuguese. 

Fighting continued throughout late July between 
MPLA and the National Front for the Liberation of Angola 
(FNLA) , a rival liberation movement backed by the U.S. 1 
and neighboring Zaire. The two liberation groups have 
signed several ceasefire agreements, the most recent in 
mid- July, but all have failed to avert further fighting. 
UNITA, the third and smallest liberation group, which 
seems to have the support of South Africa, is not in- 
volved in the fighting so far. 

A precarious calm rules the city of Luanda where 
MPLA troops drove out the FNLA earlier in July. But 
fighting continues in Malange, about 230 miles east of 
the capital. A temporary truce was arranged by the Por- 
tuguese authorities to replenish the vital supplies of 
the town and evacuate the wounded, but afterward, re- 
newed fighting erupted. Two Portuguese 2 planes were 
caught in fire between the two groups and the Portuguese 
have decided to suspend all flights to Malange. 

The situation is also tense in the northwestern 
district of Uige on the Zaire border. This northern area 
has always been a FNLA stronghold and after being forced 
from the capital, FNLA seems to have concentrated most 
of its fighting force there. 

Some 300,000 Angolans who took refuge in Zaire 
during the years of war with the Portuguese have moved 
into this district and supplying them with necessities 
has become an insoluble problem. The access routes be- 
tween Uige district and the port cities have been cut 
by the fighting and according to the French daily, 

Le Monde, at least forty people a day are dying from 


forty miles north of Luanda, in late July, according 
to a spokesperson for the Portuguese Army in Luanda. 
Roberto Holden, president of FNLA, called for "total 
war" against MPLA and warned that Portuguese inter- 
vention would see "Angola plunged into a bloodbath." 

Since the Portuguese negotiated the independence 
plan earlier this year, Angola has edged even closer 
to civil ftar. Fighting has become so intense in 
Luanda and other Angolan cities that some estimated 
that more people died in the fighting this year than 
had died during the thirteen year war against the 
Portuguese. Several thousand had been killed before 
the three movements negotiated a ceasefire in Nakuru, 
Kenya in June. 

But the ceasefire was quickly broken, result- 
ing in some of the heaviest fighting so far. The I 
battle for Luanda left more than 300 dead and over 
1,500 wounded. From its base in Zaire, the FNLA vowed 
July 16 to trhow everthing into the fight for the 
capital. 

Luanda has always been a base of support for the 
radical Popular Movement. It was in Luanda in February 
of 1961 that the first shots were fired in the guer- 
rilla war, and since then, MPLA’s clandestine net- 
work of militants has functioned strongly in the 
shantytowns of the capital. After the guerrilla war 
ended, MPLA rapidly established neighborhood com- 
mittees throughout Luanda, as well as union’s and 
women's committees, and other armed units. 

In contrast, FNLA was never able to establish 
itself politically in Luanda. In June, during plans 
for the Nakuru ceasefire conference, large numbers 
of FNLA troops were moving out of the Angolan north 
toward the capital city. The plan, according to 
the French magazine Afrique-Asie, was to encircle 
the capital and cut off MPLA's access to the other 
regions of the country which it controls. Afrique- 
Asie reports that FNLA launched "death squadrons" 
to provoke the fighting, but MPLA was under strict 
orders not to react. 

"Butra few days later," writes Afrique-Asie, 

"when it appeared that FNLA was exploiting the Nakuru 
truce in pushing its offensive towards the southwest, 
and intensifying its terrorism in the capital (FNLA 
attacked the headquarters of the National Union of 
Angolan Workers, Angola's most important union and 
an affiliate of MPLA), response became inevitable." 
MPLA launched a counter offensive which resulted in 
the expulsion of FNLA from the capital. 

Political Enemies From the Start 

The fighting between FNLA and MPLA' is nothing 
new. They have been political enemies from the start, 
and have fought each other even while they both op- 
posed Portuguese colonial rule. 

After MPLA launched its armed struggle for 
Angolan independence in 1961, it won strong support 
from Third World and socialist countries and it is 
the furthest left of the three movements. 

The FNLA has attacked MPLA's program of "people's 
power", politically and militarily. Supported by 
Zaire president Mobutu Sese Seko (Roberto Holden’s 
brother-in-law) , FNLA has attracted the interest 
of the U.S. State Department, whose officials say 
privately, according to the radical radio news 
service Internews, that they are looking for a 
movement "we can play ball with." 


malnutrition. 


"Total War" 


FNLA troops were able to gain control of Caxito, 
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Roberto Holden has always played a key role in 
the maneuverings of the west for influence in Angola. 
Holden was an early leader of the Union of Angolan 
Peoples (UPA) , founded in the 1950s. Essentially a 
pressure group designed to induce the Portuguese to 
allow reforms, UPA was a narrowly ethnic, separatist 
organization which advocated the separation of the 
northern areas of Angola into a separate state. 

Out of this sppang Holden's hostility to the more 
revolutionary demands of MPLA and much of this hostili- 
ty was linked to his position in what was then the 
Congo and now Zaire . 

"There is much evidence that Holden's non-Angolan 
contacts, whether official Congolese or official Ameri- 
can (and the two were hard to separate, as indeed they 
have remained) , were able to win him for a Cold War 
position vis-a-vis the MPLA," writes Basil Davidson, 
the British historian and journalist in his recent 
book. In the Eye of the Storm , Angola’s People. 

"It was not long before he was talking of the MPLA 
as the long arm of Russian communism; and the language 
grew sharper, with corresponding action, as Holden's 
own position in Kinshasa [Zaire's capital] became in- 
creasingly elitest, prosperous and right-wing under 
the reign of his like-minded friend President Mobutu." 

Holden was unable to tolerate the existence of 
MPLA side-by-side with his own movement, and in 1961 
openly attacked MPLA. Holden's troops murdered 21 
MPLA militants in northern Angola late that year. 
"Through insidious traps taking advantage of our guer- 
rilla fighters' brotherly trust in the militants of 
other Angolan political organizations," MPLA stated, 
Holden's armed group had seized the MPLA fighters and 
murdered them. 

A£ first, Holden denied the accusations, but with- 
in three months, his chief of staff declared that the 
group had been responsible for the massacre, as well as 
for similar crimes. Holden, however, continued to deny 
the accusations. 

Holden himself became a prosperous businessman 
during his years in Kinshasa. A Congolese politician 
in the early sixties described the Angolan "revolu- 
tionary prime minister" as "completely bourgeoisified, 
owning four or five buildings in Kinshasa bought 
partly with money that the Angolan liberation committee 
had placed at his disposal, and partly thanks to Ameri- 
can aid and Mobutu's aid." 

Even a South African counter-insurgency expert, 
who clearly had no sympathy for the radicalism of MPLA, 
was forced to admit the strength of MPLA when compared 
to Holden's movement during a visit with the Portuguese 
Army in Angola. 

"The Portuguese military authorities admit that 
the MPLA threat is the most serious they have encoun- 
tered since the start of the war," wrote A. J. Venter 
in late 1968. Venter said the Portuguese told him that 
"MPLA men are by far the most resilient fighters," 
and that the FNLA fighters were weakened by "a lack 
of discipline." 

"Whereas MPLA men will ask villagers for food," 

Venter Was told, "UPA [FNLA] fighters will take it 

UPA men have no qualms whatever about attempting to 
seduce women of local tribesmen — one of the reasons 
why they have alienated so many tribal Africans in 
northern Angola." 


"If Holden's movement in the field had run into 
stagnation and corruption," wrote Davidson, "this 
was because it mirrored Holden's political position. 

"Beginning as a traditionalist organization de- 
voted to merely local ends, and sometimes merely 
personal ends, the UPA under Holden's leadership had 
acquired the trappings of Angolan nationalism with- 
out acquiring its dynamic content. . „ .Holden' s per- 
sonal control of the movement had become effectively 
complete by 1963; thereafter the movement reflected 
his own position and assumptions, and was increasing- 
ly his own 'possession.'" 

Holden could not even visit his own troops in 
northern Angola because it was "too dangerous." 

Through the years, FNLA' s major target became MPLA, 
not the Portuguese. 

Stakes Are High 

The stakes are high in Angola — a nation of 
some six million people in a territory twice the size 
of Texas. The valuable deposits of oil, iron, copper, 
and diamonds as well as vast coffee, cotton and sugar- 
cane plantations, have attracted the interest and 
speculation of multinational corporations , and neigh- 
boring Zaire and South Africa. Foreign interests are 
especially concerned with the enclave of Cabinda, 
where a secessionist movement has reportedly been 
financed by Gulf Oil and possibly Mobutu. 

The potential for another Congo-style conflict- 
civil war and foreign intervention — is all too real. 

But Angola's problems, as much of the international 
press would have it, are not due to the fact that 
there are three liberation movements who can't reach 
agreement. 

The western countries and their partners in 
Africa are the source of Angola's problems, writes 
Davidson in a recent Afrique-Asie. Their primary 
goal is "to bring Angola, or at least as large a 
part of the country as possible , under the domination 
of Mobutu and, indirectly, of his foreign protectors." 

"If Mobutu can establish a servile government 
over the totality of Angola, the success would be 
complete," Davidson says. "But the conspiracy has 
its variations. Short of all of Angola, Mobutu would 
be content with only a part: the northern part in- 
cluding the offshore oil deposits of Cabinda. 

"If the north of Angola is detached under Holden' f j 
control. . .what will happen to the rest of the country? ! 

"The central and eastern districts of the coun- 
try would go to those who could take them: Savimbi 
[leader of UNITA] and his South African colonialist 
Allies have designs ‘on -this area. 

"The southern sections could then link up with 
Ovamboland, the north of Namibia, still under South 
African control, and Vorster [the South African prime 
minister] would then be certain of the dams that he 
has started to build on the Cunene River." South 
Africa is financing the construction of the Cunene 
dam in southern Angola, as it did the Cabora-Bassa 
dam on the Zambezi River in Mozambique, to provide 
the valuable mines and factories of Southwest Africa 
(Namibia) with cheap electricity. 

"There is only one political organization which 
is capable of inspiring and leading a large, unified 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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CLASS ACTION SUIT ATTEMPTS TO SHUT DOWN 
"BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION" AT MARION PRISON 

NEW YORK (LNS) —Testimony ended July 25 in the 
Marion Brothers' civil suit aimed at shutting down 
the behavior modification unit at the Marion Fed- 
eral Penitentiary in Marion, Illinois. During the 
four week trial many Marion prisoners testified about 
conditions in the prison's Control Unit Treatment 
Program which they and their American Civil Liber- 
ties Union lawyers maintain is a violation of their 
constitutional rights. A decision on the case is 
expected in about six months. 

The Control Unit, formerly known as the CARE 
Program (Control and Rehabilitation Effort) is a 
maximum security unit within a maximum security 
prison which operates on a "behavior modification" 
system of rewards and punishments. If prisoners 
will change their behavior or attitudes, values 
and beliefs, and conform to what prison officials 
consider to be "acceptable" behavior, they may be 
"rewarded" by being returned to the general prison 
population. 


In December, 1973, Judge Foreman ordered 36 
prisoners released from the Control Unit because 
they had been arbitrarily sent to the unit and had 
no appeal route to win release. And in a similar 
case, the behavior modification program in the U.S. 
Medical Center for Federal Prisoners in Springfield, 
Missouri » was closed down in 1974 as a result of a 
successful lawsuit filed by the National Prison Pro- 
ject in Washington, D.C. 

Public pressure has twice delayed the opening 
of a $13.5 million Federal Center for Correction 
Research in Butler, North Carolina. The Center would 
ship prisoners from a 600-mile radius to be remodeled 
into "model prisoners." 

Prison officials in the Marion Suit called sev- 
eral witnesses to the stand including Dr. Walter 
Menninger, the director of the Topeka, Kansas State 
Hospital. Menninger, an advocate of using behavior 
modification techniques on prisoners, said that al- 
though he had never looked at the Control Unit re- 
cords, he believed that prison officials were doing 
a good job. 


Prisoners who testified in court stressed that 
they are sent to the Control Unit as punishment for 
their religious beliefs or because they are vocal 
in opposing prison conditions. One prisoners con^i 
fined in the Control Unit said prison officials told 
him that "When you're ready to leave, you'll leave," 
and "you'll get out when you change." 

Prisoners in the Control Unit are confined to 
their cells on an average of twenty-three and a 
half hours a day , are denied. Access to educational 
and training programs, and have only limited oppor- 
tunities for exercise. Visits with family and 
friends must be conducted over telephones and 
through glass partitions. 

If a prisoner refuses to go along with this 
"program," he is placed in a sensory deprivation 
cell called a "boxcar," often for long periods of 
time. These closed-front cells have solid steel 
doors that make the cell soundproof and light proof, 
cutting off whatever small amount of contact and 
stimulation the prisoner would receive if he were 
in a regular Control Unit cell. 

During the trial, Marion prisoner Joseph Brown, 
a member of an interracial religious group, told 
Judge James Foreman, "I live in constant fear of 
being sent back to the Control unit. I'm afraid 
I'll never get out if I'm sent back. I'm afraid 
I'll commit suicide or go crazy." 

Dr. Bernard Rubin, long familiar with behavior 
modification programs, testified that the program 
"does harm [because] . . . the setting and its or- 
ganization demeans, dehumanizes and shapes beha- 
vior so that violent behavior is the result . . . 
the organization and operation of the setting pro- 
duces or accentuates frustration, rage and help- 
lessness." 

Rubin noted that the majority of the prisoners 
in America are black, Latin and poor and that the 
"range of reasons for placing men in the Control 
Unit is arbitrarily in the hands of officials. 

There are no specific guidelines. Is a man danger- 
ous because he writes letters to congressmen or be- 

cause he talks back to a guard?" 
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James Henderson, Regional Bureau of Prisons 
Director, said that Marion's Control Unit was the 
cornerstone of order for the entire federal prison 
system. "We can legally send dangerous prisoners 
to the unit from state prisons, other federal pri- 
sons or directly from a sentencing court," he said, 
adding that the unit was "the only formalized con- 
trol unit in the federal prison system" and "It's 
the best we've got." 

When ACLU lawyer Ralph Hurvitz asked Henderson 
whether the Control Unit could guarantee prisoners' 
constitutional rights under its present set-up, Hen- 
derson said he "didn't think so." "We need more 
money and staff," he said, "for mental health, work, 
recreational and physical health programs." 


"Do you have a sleeping and an eating program 
too?" asked Hurvitz. "No," replied Henderson. 

Marion's prison warden Ralph Aron said the unit 
was needed for "long term control . . . The unit 
exists because of revolutionary attitudes and tac- 
tics that are prevalent in the society and in the 
prison system. If it were not for Marion, I'm 
afraid there would be chaos in the entire prison 
system." 

"Henderson says there are dangerous criminals 
in the Control Unit, and Aron says they are revolu- 
tionaries," said Audrey Aronson, director of the 
National Committee to Support the Marion Brothers. 
"There's a big difference. Prisoners' expectations 
are rising. What was good enough for a prisoner fif- 
teen years ago isn't good enough today. What is a 
high school equivalency course to men who could fin- 
ish college if they had the chance? 

"Instead of giving a man educational opportunity, 
the prison denies him the opportunity and then puts 
him in the Control Unit when he complains about the 
lack of opportunity." 


Judge Foreman has indicated that he may want to 
learn more about the Control Unit outside of the court 
room, before deciding the case. After touringcth e 
Unit with lawyers from the ACLU's National Prison 
Project early in the trial. Foreman said he was 
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(See packets #685, 712, and 717 for the latest LNS 
stories on Joann Little# Also see #685 for photo#) 

PROSECUTION BEGINS TO PRESENT CASE IN JOANN LITTLE 

TRIAL 

NEW YORK (LNS) — After two weeks of jury 
selection, the prosecution began to present its 
case in the trial of Joann Little in Raliegh, 

North Carolina# 

The 21-year old black woman faces charges of 
first degree murder in the death of Clarence - 
Alligood, a white North Carolina jailer who enter- 
ed Little’s jail cell armedewmthbAnofceiipick, 
tfi£4night of August 27, 1974# Little says she 
stabbed Alligood in self defense after he attempt- 
ed to rape her# 

If convicted, LLit tie will automatically be 
sentenced to death# North Carolina has the largest 
death row in the country# Two- thirds of those sen- 
tenced to death are black, although less than one 
quarter of the state’s population is black# 

Jury selection in Little’s casebook i two wefcks, 
during which time the defense tried, but failed, to 
keep two of the prosecution attorneys out of the 
case# 

In one of many motions rejected by the judge, 
defense wokkers tried to bar private prosecuter 
John Wilkerson from the trial, charging him with 
unethical behavior in violating client-attorney 
relationships# Wilkerson had previously represented 
Little in two shoplifting cases, and has had access 
to confidential information about her. The attorney 
has now been hired by the Alligood family to pros- 
ecute her# 

But Judge Hamilton Hobgood upheld an opinion 
by the state bar allowing Wilkerson to remain on 
the case# 

The defense also objected to special state 
prosecuter Lester Chalmers, who represented Ku 
Klux Klan members before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities in 1965# In his private 
practice, Chalmers was retained by the national org- 
anization as attorney for a number of years, and 
also represented a local branch of the Klan# 

Chalmers used three peremptory challenges, 
which need no legal justification^ to exclude the 
first three potential jurors — all blacks. 

The jury irhatfwaslf|:nall^e^icked, however, 

”is not your standard North Carolina jury,” accord- 
ing to one defense attorney# There are three black 
women, two black men, with a total of eight women# 

’’Notwithstanding the attempts made by the 
prosecution to knock off all blacks from the jury 
panel,” Lennox Hinds, Director of the National 
Conference of Black Lawyers told LNS, ’’the fact 
that there’s been enough public pressure has forced 
officials of Wake County to include a couple of 
blacks on each jury panel# The jury that was 
picked certainly increases Joann’s chances for a 
fair trial# 

’’But she shouldn’t even be on trial,” Hinds 
continued, asserting that it is actually the ad- 
ministration of ’’justice” in general, particularly 
in North Carolina, that is on trial in her case# 


Laureen Anderson, a legal investigator for 
the Prisoner^ Rights Organized Defense in Newark, 
New Jersey, noted that ” if it weren’t for the 
fact that Joann Little was poor and black r-shfe • 
wouldn’t be on trial at all. And she was in 
jail in the first place because she had no money 
to get out on bond, or funds to pay for an 
appeal#” 

Testimony Begins 

The initial witness in the trial was Sgt# 
Jerry Helms of the Washington, N.C# police de- 
partment. Helms testified that after Alligood’ s 
death, a prisoner told him that another prisoner 
had heard a woman’s scream on the night of Aug- 
ust 27, when Clarence Alligood was found dead® 

But the jury did not hear Helm’s testimony, be- 
cause IhdggTiHqbgood ruled the statement inad- 
missable as hearsay evidence. 

Arid state regional pathologist Clarence 
Gilbert confirmed medical examiner Harry Carpen- 
ter’s testimony that Alligood had engaged in 
sexual activity ’’just prior (to) or at the time, 
of death.” Dr# Carpenter examined the body at the 
jail an hour after the jailer’s death, and Dr. 
Gilbert performed an autopsy; 12 hours later# 

Defense Attorney Thrown Out 

Soon after Carpenter testified, the judge 
severed a key defense attorney from the case and 
gave him five minutes to get out of the court- 
room# Attorney Morris Dees was accused by the 
prosecution of attempting to gain false testi- 
mony when he spoke during a court recess to 
Beverly, King, a jail matron who was at the prison 
at the time of the killing# He was later charged 
with attempting to ’’suborn perjury” — a felony# 

”It was an attempt by the state to discred- 
it any member of the defense team,” noted one 
observer at the trial# Dees is a lawyer with the 
Alabama-based Southern Poverty Law Center, which 
is raising funds and doing defense work#. 

”It i 7 s clear as crystal that I was attempt- 
ing to get at the truth from a witness who is 
very reluctant to tell the truth,” said Dees at a 
recent news conference# ”1 am hoping that I’ll 
be back sitting at the defense table in the next 
day or two.” 

However, the judge has denied a motion by 
defense attorney Jerry Paul for a hearing on the 
case or to allow a replacement for Dees# Paul 
said the defense team will take steps to try to 
reinstate Dees in the case# 

Support For Little Continues 

Despite a ruling by Judge Hobgood barring 
demonstrations outside the courtroom, Joann 
Little’s syppathisizers have showed constant sup- 
port# ’’Most spectators in the courtroom openly 
support her,” noted Celeste Wesson of WDBS radio 
in Durham. ’’Nearly every day of the first week, 
some kind of demonstration was held outside the 
courthouse#” 

The first day of the trial, Wesson reports, 
hundreds of people marched from the Women’ s 
Prison ~ the scene of a recent prisoner rebel- 
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lion — to the courthouse. The night before, the u 
UniteS Church of Christ held an all-night vigil for 
Little. The state's National Organization for 
Women held a news confernece at the courthouse to 
express feminist support. And frequently during the 
trial, rallies have been organized by the Black 
Panthers from Winston-Salem. 

Before the trial began, numerous support ral- 
lies were held in Houston, New York, Oakland, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Denver and other cities. 

Some 400 requests have been made for press 
credentials for the trial, including reporters rro 
from Sweden and Great Britian. 

Georgia State Senator Julian Bond, who heads 
Southern Poverty Law Center, noted that Since w • 
Little's! trials attracted- ^publicity-; the Genteryhas 

receivedellletteiisvfrbmealleovet ' •fhe^coufttry fyom 

tfortiAn who have been sexually assaulted by jail 
guards." 

"We cannot take all the cases, but we're try- 
ing to get fchemliat least some type of representa- 
tion." 

"The kind of support 'and concern I've seen in 
the past months has helped me in many ways to deal 
with the kind of pressure I'v e endured," wrote 
Joann Little in an open letter dated July 25. 

"If' it were not for the people then I would r - 2 / 
havernever been able to be released on bond. 

"It. will again be the concern of the people tl 
that determines whether I be free — or live for 
that matter. As long as there are people out there 
that care I will continue to be strong and fight 
to prove my innocence." 

The two sides in the trial have subpoenaed 
more than 50 witnesses who could testify, and the 
trial is not 'expected to go to the jury nntil 
late August. 
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(Thanks to Celeste Wesson for her help.) 



CANADIAN PAPER REFUSES TO PRINT GAY RIGHTS AD 


SASKATOON, Saskatchewan, Canada (CUP/LNS)— A 
campaign by the Saskatoon Gay Community Centre to 
inform people of political candidates* positions 
on gay rights was undermined by a local paper's re^ 
fusal to print the information in an ad. ? 

The Star Phoenix had originally agreed to rim 
an ad with responses to a questionaire sent out to 
candidates in the Saskatchewan provincial election, 
asking if they favored extending protection to gay 
people under human rights legislation. But the 
paper refused to print the ad as scheduled. Its 
staff said they had not seen the written repliesc 
on which the ad was based, even though they had 
made no such request originally. When the Gay 
Community Centre showed the Phoenix the replies, 
the paper claimed they were "private correspon- 
dence" and could not be published, even though the 
questionaire had stated that responses might be 
published. 

When the Gay Community Centre protested, its 
members were referred to the j paper's vice-president 
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who was unable to see them until after the elec- 
tion. By that time, the Centre said, the campaign 
to publicize candidates' positions was "worthless." 
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ANTI-NUCLEAR DEMONSTRATIONS COMMEMORATE 
HIROSHIMA AND NAGASAKI BOMBINGS 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Replicas of the nuclear bombs 
dropped by the U.S. on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Ja- 
pan thirty years ago, were carried down East Capitol 
Street in Washington D.C. July 21 and placed on the 
Capitol steps by about fifty demonstrators® 

The eight-block procession and all-day vigil 
on the Capitol steps that followed, marked the 
first day of demonstrations against nuclear prolif- 
eration that the organizing group, the Baltimore- 
Washington Peace Coalition, plans to continue until 
the August 6 and 8 anniversaries of the World War II 
bombings. 

Besides the paper and chicken-wire mock-ups of 
the two bombsr-each about ten feet long, with one 
26 inches in diameter and the other fitfe feet— the 
all-day vigils carried on twelve to fifteen people 
at a time on the Capitol steps include "spectres 
of death." Dressed in long black hooded cloaks, 
the "spectres" instruct passers-by to refuse the 
leaflets being offered by the demonstrators, to be 
silent and go inside the Capitol building continuing 
"business as usual." 

Placards carried by the demonstrators referred 
to at least six accidents involving nuclear weapons 
that have occurred since 1958. In an incident in 
South Carolina in 1961, according to a coalition 
spokesperson, a bomb many thousand times more power- 
ful than the bomb dropped on Hiroshima was accident- 
ally dropped from a B-52. It was prevented from 
detonating by only two of six interlocking safety 
devices. The other four devices failed® 

In commemorating the bombings of Japan, the 
coalition says it is trying to dramatize what it 
calls the "madness" of nuclear proliferation today- 
bo th in U.S. "overkill" Capacity and in the spread 
of nuclear technology — which constantly increases 
the chances of nuclear war or accident® 
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1 STERILIZATIONS ON THE RISE IN PUERTO RICQC 

SAN JUAN (PUERTO RICO LIBRE / LNS )— The capacity 
of the eighteen sterilization centers now operating 
in Puerto Rico has increased to 150 sterilizations 
per month, according to Antonio Silva, Assistant 
Secretary of Family Planning of the Department of 
Health in Puerto Rico. 

Silva reported in an interview with Claridad, 
the newspaper of the Puerto Rican Socialist Party, 
that 5,000 women were sterilized on the island in 
1974. With the increased capacity of the centers, 
6800 women could be sterilized during the next twelve 
months. 

Presently, Puerto Rico has the world's highest 
incidence of sterilization, with 35% of Puerto Rican 
women of childbearing age sterilized. The most in- 
tensive sterilization publicity campaign in the world 

(continued on page 8.) 
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*****RMBB CONT'D.***** 

Alternate News Service is a radical news 
service published every two weeks from Australia. 

Our concerns are both international and national; 
in the latter section we carry information on 
Australian economics and politics (bourgeois and 
revolutionary), labor activity, the women's move- 
ment, the struggle of the Australian Aboriginals 
against racism, etc. Airmail subscriptions are 
$26 for 20 issues per year. 

Other publications we handle include Black 
News Service, produced by an Aboriginal collective 
once every three weeks ($26) and Malaya News 
Service, with original information on the revolu- 
tionary struggle in Malaysia and Singapore ($20) . 

We also publish Alternate News Graphics and Educa- 
tion News Service, both monthly and both $20. 

Write to us at the above address. If you've 
got a publication you'd like to exchange with us, n 
we'd love to hear about it. 

* * * 

from: Afrikan Printing Cooperative, 502 High St., 

Newark, N.J. 07102. 

The Afrikan Printing Co-op is the printing 
arm of the Congress of Afrikan People. We have 
been in the printing business for a period of 2 1/2 
years and have gained considerable experience 
in printing letterheads and envelopes, business 
cards, posters, brochures, and most of all small 
pamphlets. We give quality service and low prices. 

If you feel that we can be of service to you, 
feel free to send us a description of what you 
want printed and we will send you a quotation on 
what the price would be. We can also send samples 
of our work. 

* * * 

from: Philippines Research Center, P.0. Box 71, 

Mansfield Depot, Conn. 06251. 

The Philippines Research Center is an anti- 
imperialist collective is devoted primarily to 
research, publication and distribution of materials 
on the Philippines. For a list of titles available 
on the Philippines or to get our newsletter^ contact 
ufe atutheoabove ’address. 

* * * 

from: WBM, Pacifica Radio, 359 E. 62nd St. , New 

York, N.Y. 10021 (212) 826-0880. 

WBAI is a non-commercial, listener- sponsored 
radio station in New York, with two job openings. 

One is for News Director, to write, coordinate and 
anchor weekday 6:30 p.m. newscast, 30 to 45 minutes 
in length. Pay is $165.00 weekly, negotiable 
acQording to experience. 

The other opening is for a News and Public 
Affairs Reporter, to do daily news reports with 
emphasis on local stories, investigative documentaries 
and interviews, and live coverage of breaking events. 
Pay is $150.00 weekly. 

Radio experience is preferred and journalism 
experiende required for both jobs. * * * 

~ ~ END OF RMBB FOR TODAY 
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AIM FBI INFORMER SURFACES 

NEW YORK (LNS)--The identity of an FBI informer 
in the American Indian Movement (AIM) was revealed 
in mid- July. Bernie Morning Gun, recruited as 
an FBI informer in 1973, spoke at a conference 
of Indian youth held at Caroll College in Montana 
about his work for the FBI and warned Indian youth 
about FBI methods of recruitment. 

When he was first recruited^ he was asked to 
identify Iridians who had provided support for the 
Trail of Broken Treaties Caravan in the fall of 
1972. This spring he was told to go to Sioux Falls 
and infiltrate the defense committee ' of la: particular 
Base?-'*. HeitfaSotold’ to gather information on the 
committee's strategy, afid fundingusources , and to in- 
filtrate national AIM to find out about European 
travel , Dennis Banks and Vernon Bellecourt ' s 
sources of funds in Europe, and whelher'AIM 
was getting guns in Europe. He was also told, he 
said, to provoke vVfoIence'VJWen ^josbrbfestb diS&redit 

Morning Gun spoke of FBI recruitment procedures 
for informants. The top ten and other members of 
the graduating class of the Inter-Mountain Indian 
School at Brigham City, Utah are approached re- 
gularly, he said. He also stated that FBI in- 
formants are someimes paid through BIA programs, 
so that money doesn't appear t2> come from the 
FBI. 

Vernon Bellecourt announced that AIM is 
declaring a 30-day amnesty for Indian people 
working for the FBI. "For all who come back 
to their brothers and sisters and tell AIM the 
details of what they did and how they were recruited, 
there is amnesty for them." 

"There will be no amnesty for those who 
participated in assassination attempts, shootings 
and other physical harms to Indian people," he 
said. 
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************************************************* 

T.V , COPS FOUND TO BE CONSISTENT LAW BREAKERS 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Two lawyers recently spent 
three months viewing randomly selected television 
dramas to determine whether television police vi- 
olate the law. Their findings, which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal, were that "almost every 
episode of every television police show contains 
one or more violations of the Fourth, JFMtJth or 
Sixth Amendments' guarantees of freedom from il- 
legal searches and seizures, the right of due pro- 
cess of law and the right of counsel." 

"Unlike the situation in the real world," 
noted the two lawyers Ethan Katsh and Stephen 
Arons, "these violations were always fruitful — 
the illegal search turned up heroin and the coerced 
confession came from a child molester and husband 
killer." 
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Dear folks— nothing new to tell you about our money 
situation since nothing's changed. We're still in 

a financial crisis. You must. help. u&.. out, 

August 2, 1975 more... 




OAS ENDS 1964 SANCTIONS AGAINST CUBA 

NEW YORK (LNS) — The Organization of American 
States (OAS) voted July 29 to lift Its eleven-year 
economic and political blockade of Cuba. The OAS 
san&tlons, adopted in 1964 as part of an overall U.S. 
strategy to isolate Cuba from the rest of Latin 
America, were already being ignored by eight Latin 
American nations. And only three countries — all 
right-wing military dictatorships — voted against 
lifting the ban. They were Chile, Uruguay, and 
Paraguay . 

Even the United States, which has for fifteen 
years been the leading advocate of sanctions against 
Cuba, approved the decision, which will free all OAS 
members to determine their own relations with Cuba. 

"Basically, the OAS was used to legitimize U.S. 
policy in/iatin America," , : Steve Volk, of the 
North American Congress on Latin America (NACLA) , 
told LNS, "but that's at an end. The U.S. can no 
longer use it to push through its hemispheric 
policies. It reflects a very significant change in 
world power forces. 

"This doesn't mean U.S. imperialism in Latin 
America is dead," Volk emphasized, "but the U.S. 
can't continue to use the same mechanisms. The OAS 
can no longer give legitimate back-up for the U.S. 
sending in troops to other countries, like it did 
in the Dominican Republic. They'll have to find 
more internal mechanisms . Chile is a good example 
of how to pull off a coup without a real invasion." 

The lifting of the OAS sanctions against Cuba, 
however, does not compel the United States or any 
other nation to change its own policies towards Cuba, 
and therefore leaves intact the U.S. trade embargo 
of Cuba which predates the OAS sanctions by ‘three 
years. 

In 1960, the year after the Cuban revolution, 
the U.S. cut off sugar imports and all exports to 
Cuba. In 1961, Washington broke relations with Cuba 
and staged the abortive CIA-sponsored Bay of Pigs 
invasion. And the following year, under: : intense 
U.S. pressure, the OAS voted to "exclude Cuba from 
the inter-American system." In 1964, the blockade 
began. 

The U.S. exetted force to get Latin American 
countries to join its efforts to isolate Cuba, hoping 
to bring down the government of Fidel Castro or 
force it to change its course. In the beginning of 
the 1960s, all countries complied with the blockade 
except Mexico. If ' a coufitry f Ailed to 1 observe the ’<1 
sanctions , 'the i'U . S v refused itd allow its ships to V 
refuel ift.;U. S.' pot ts , hr .Ithreafedhed tbasuspehd ; 

U; S. : military taldi.'Vv". -v. \ : •• , ?f 

In spite of this, many Latin American countries 
ignored the sanctions in recent years, charging that 
they demonstrated U.S. domination of the hemisphere. 
By the beginning of 1974, seven Latin American coun- 
tries, among these Argentina, Peru, Colombia and 
Venezuela, had established diplomatic ties with 
Havana. . 

And at an OAS meeting in November of 1974, over 
half of the OAS members voted to lift the ban. They 
failed to get the necessary 2/3 majority, however, 
when the U.S. and several other countries blocked 
the effort by abstaining. 


Explaining the United States' decision to vote 
for lifting the ban after long opposition, Volk said, 
"What happened is that instead of Cuba becoming iso- 
lated, the United States became isolated." 

"The U.S. wants to be on top of the situation," 
Volk continued. "Those three countries which voted 
against the measure are the most reactionary in 
Latin America, and the U.S. doesn't want to be iden- 
tified with them. The U.S. is pragmatic. If it knows 
it's totally lost, it will shift its position to 
the other side." 

"But although the U.S. ended upeon the bottom 
in terms of the ideological blockade of Cuba," said 
Volk, "in terms of the economic blockade, the sanc- 
tions hurt Cuba very much. The economic advances 
that Cuba has made would have been ten times as 
great without the blockade." 

Although the lifting of the OAS blockade would 
permit Cuba to participate again in OAS, Castro 
has consistently denounced the U.S. -dominated organ- 
ization and called for a Latim American organization 
which would exclude the U.S. 
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CONTINUATIONS 

ANGOLA STORY CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2 : 

and progressive front of Angolan people on which a 
true independence could rest," Davidson concludes. 

"That organization is MPLA. Only MPLA possesses 
the capacity and the will that can weld all the 
parties and all the groups of the Angolan people into 
an effective instrument to lead the struggle against 
colonialism and against neo-colonialism." 

--30-- 

PUERTO RICAN STERILIZATIONS, CONTINUED FROM P.5: 
has been conducted on the island. 

In addition, the operation is free, with the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) 
paying most of the cost. The Family Planning Asso- 
ciation, the key agency performing sterilizations 
in Puerto Rico, receives $750,000 of its $900,000 
budget from HEW. 

Silva reported that the sterilizations have re- 
duced not only the birth rate in Puerto Rico, but al- 
so the reproductive potential of the Puerto Rican 
people. 

The New York-based Committee to End Sterilization 
Abusei points out that the massive sterilization cam- 
paign is aimed primarily at poor and working women, 
many of whom are not: informed of the precise effect of 
of the operation. 

Maritza Arrastia, coordinator of the Committee 
to End Sterilization Abuse, said that hysterectomy — 
the most dangerous kind of sterilization operation— 
is offered to Puerto Rican women by the Department 
of Family Planning as a method of birth control, 
"... something like offering to cut off your head 
to cure a headache." 
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PLEASE KEEP US INFORMED OF NEWS IN YOUR AREA. 
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TOP RIGHT! CREDIT: Dave Hereth/LNS TOP LEFT: 87 year old Reverend A.H „ Hamil- 

ton of Albuquerque# N.M° 

MAI BE RUN WITH THE STORY ON BLACK PEOPLE 
IN ALBUQUERQUE ON PAGE 4 OF PACKET §718* 

CREDIT: SEER’S CATALOGUE/LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT CREDIT: WORKERS’ POWER 


BOTTOM LEFT: Blaok women and. .a child :4m 
Albuquerque^ New Mexico* 

MAY BEERUN WITH THE STORY ON PAGE 4 OF 
PACKET #7l8o 

CREDIT: SEER’S CATALOGUE/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Porter at Albuquerque 
airport carrying luggage* 


MAIJBE RUN WITH THE STORY ON BLACK PEOPLE 
IW'ABBUQUMoUE# No Mo ON PAGE 4 OF PACKET 
( #718) „ 

CREDIT: SEER % S CATALOGUE/LNS v 
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I'm gonna Boy a new 
EIJECTRA 225. STICKER 
[PRICE IS htoO'* 


EVERY BAG- X LIFT 
IN 65 ME CLOSER TO 
MY PRCAMf — “* 


LIFT ABOUT 60 £A6S 
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TOP RIGHT: Photo taken in Mozambique in the TOP LETT: Political meeting of people in 

spring of 1975. the barrios in the spring, 1975. Joseph 

Machel is seated center, without glasses. 

CREDIT: Robert F. Van Lierop/LNS 


BOTTOM: "A CONCRETE EXAMPLE OF REALITY” cartoon. 

SEE THE RMBB FOR NEW RISING UP ANGRY COMIC BOOK INFORMATION. 
CREDIT: RISING UP ANGRY/LNS 
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A~PAGB 'OF RECENT-' 'PHOTOGRAPHS 'FROM MOZAMBIQUE 

SEE PACKET #712*, July 2, 1975 for a first hand 
account of Independence day in Laurence Marques. 


TOP RIGHT? Women soldiers in Mozambique -in the TOP. LEFT; Photo taken in Mozambique in the 
spring. of 197S. spring of 197S. 

CREDITS FREL1MO/LNS CREDIT; Robert F. Van Lierop/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT; Photo of a luxury hotel in 
■ Lour enco. Marques, a ..reminder. 

CREDIT; Robert F. Van Lierop/LNS , 


BOTTOM LEFT; Photo taken in the Maehava Prison 
visiting room in Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. 
Many Africans were released from prison when 
Frelitto gained independence on June 25th. 

CREDIT;. Robert F. Van Lierop/LNS 
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